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Is Deutsche Rundschau for August will be 
found an article by Herr Paul Fechter 
about the demands which modern Germany 
makes on the poet. 
quirement, Herr Fechter begins by telling us, 
is that the poet’s work should have as basis 
some deep and vital relation to the people, 
and should have for its definite object to 
deepen and strengthen and make closer the 


poetry. This ideal goes back to Herder, who 





relation to the nation as a whole, how will 
this show itself? First and foremost, says 
Herr Fechter, in his language or diction. 
Not everyone possesses the gift of the true 
Germanic language: das Deutsche—for it is 
a gift, a gift whose range is to be the total- 
ity of Germany—-the life of men, outward 
circumstance, landscape, the cosmic and 
physical and human constitution of das 
Deutsche. This is so, because language is 
the supreme, mysterious utterance of the very 
being of a people. Therefore, by the language 
of a poet we mean not merely his vocabu- 
lary and the vocabulary of the people, but 


| likewise his own attitude to that vocabulary, 


the nearness, or want of nearness, to ts 


| inner spirit which gives, or denies to, him, 


2 | earnestness and some eloquence. 
The great essential re- 


the right to use it. Herr Fechter elaborates 
this idea through many pages with immense 
Perhaps 
the impartial reader will find himself asking 


| dubiously whether such highly self-conscious 
| determination will not defeat its own ends; 


whether even das Deutsche, or indeed any 


| merely national idea, could prove anything 


thought he perceived that the intellectual | 


life of his day—as seen in the great thinkers 
and writers, with Goethe as their centre in 
poetry—was separating itself off from the 


people, and tending towards international- | 


ism. It found support, however, even in the | 


times when the classics appeared supreme— 
witness the work of LHichendorff, Uhland, 


Grimm and, above all, of Gotthelf—though the | 


conception of a true national literature as 
these held it was greatly inferior to that 
which has been developed since. In their 


thought the people—das Volk—was but a sec- | 


was a sub- | <4 happily, and most people for years have 


tion of the whole, or rather, 
stratum which served as foundation to what 
was, properly speaking, the intellectual life 
of the nation. For modern Germany, das 
Volk, to a degree never known before, signi- 
fies the entire nation; and when it is de- 
manded of the poet that he should stand in 
an immediate relation to the people, that 
this work should be done for the people, it 
is this entirety—‘‘ the world ’’ in Johnson’s 


is meant. The demand is a tremendous one, 
Going behind genius itself, and all the more 
Severe because the poet by his nature more 
often starts from some position of inward 
isolation than from identification of himself 
with the people to whom he belongs. 

Suppose him to have reached the requisite 


| better than imprisoning to 


relation between the nation as a whole and | essence 


the poet the 
of whose vocation would seem to 
transcend the limitations of place and class 
and nation and race so that men may learn 
through poetry what is the essential mystery 
of humanity itself. 


WE all know—perhaps in some degree have 
shared — Scott’s admiration for the 
stanza 
The dews of summer night did fall— 
The Moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 
Scott believed that William Julius Mickle 
wrote ‘Cumnor Hall,’ the poem which starts 


| followed him. But now, in the Modern Lan- 


guage Review for July comes Mr. S. George 


| West, and warns us that the evidence for 


the ascription is shaky—in fact, in the way 


| of external evidence there is nothing at all. 


|‘ Cumnor Hall’ appeared 


first 


in 1784, 


| anonymously, in Evans’s ‘ Old Ballads’; it 
| was never claimed by Mickle, nor included 
sense of it, an Englishman might say—that | 


| his executor. 


in his ‘ Collected Works’ as published by 
‘Old Ballads’ professedly ‘n- 
cluded some modern pieces and the publisher 
in his Advertisement, in a plea for their 
acceptance, with ‘‘ the productions of a Gold- 
smith, a Percy, a Blacklock,’”’ puts in ‘‘a 
Mickle.”” Mickle, however, being repre- 
sented by two other ballads, was not thereby 
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implied to be author of ‘ Cumnor Hall.’ 
There exists in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
strenuous repudiation of the statement that 
he contributed to Evans’s collection anything 
beyond the two. Southey, reviewing a new 
and enlarged edition of ‘ Old Ballads’ which 
appeared in 1810, detected a family resemb- 
lance between seventeen of the ballads, ‘ Cum- 


nor Hall’ being included among them, and, | 
in ignorance of the denial mentioned above, 


was inclined to give the whole to Mickle. 
After the success of ‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘Cumnor 
Hall’ was received as a work of Mickle’s. 
Mr. West sets out impartially the arguments 
for and against the attribution; the latter 
are derived principally from the Gentleman's 
Magazine. On the whole, the now usual ke- 
lief seems likely to hold its own, being sup- 
ported, as our author remarks, by Mickle’s 
known reticence about his works—even about 
his most considerable achievement, the trans- 
lation of the ‘ Lusiad.’ 


[X the September Cornhill Mr. George 

Paston brings to an end his ‘ New Light 
on Byron’s Loves,’ with an account of the 
struggle between Byron and Claire Clairmont 
for the possession of Allegra. It is not much 
to Byron’s advantage that these pages should 


have been published; nor much to Claire’s; | 


but the Shelley’s, and Shelley himself in 
particular, gain by them. The best article 
in the number, to our thinking, is the third 
of Major C. 8. Jervis’s ‘ Desert Idylls’ called 
‘ Manna in the Wilderness.’’ There is some- 
thing uncommonly unhappy in ‘“ Sinai, like 
a Savile Row tailor, does not display its goods 
in the shop window for all to see,” but, hav- 


ing got over that, the reader will find much 
There 


information and much entertainment. 
is acount of Arishia, natives of El Arish, 
descendants of a convict settlement started in 
the ancient days of Egypt, to whom contri- 
bution has been made by all sorts of 


stragglers from invading and retiring armies | 
and from pilgrim caravans, among them | 


Napoleon’s troops during a year’s stay in 
El Arish in 1799. The result is not, appar- 
ently, such as to support entirely the advo- 
cates of racial purity, for Major Jervis 
assures us that the Arishia are “a sturdy 
virile race with a marked propensity for hard 
work,”’ though it is true he finds in them 
also “‘ an extraordinarily crooked, suspicious 
outlook on life generally.’’ They present a 
sharp contrast with the indolent Arab and 
his haphazard ways. On the Arab our 
author corrects the novelist who—‘ for some 
unexplained reason,’’ he says—‘‘ depict him 








as a hero of romance, and also as inclined 
to take too ready an interest in white women, 
of whom, as a matter of fact, he definitely 
disapproves. Possibly the heroic legend goes 
back—with all sorts of confusions of race and 
period—to mediaeval stories. 


WE have seen in Klio (vol. xxvii.) that the 
Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
is about to bring out a Life of Theodor 
Mommsen, the thirty years during which, by 
the terms of his will, nothing of his corres- 
| pondence was to be published having now ex- 
pired. The Mommsen Committee of the 
Akademie has entrusted the work to Dr. 
Lothar Wickert, Privat-dozent in Ancient 
History in the University of Berlin. The 
Committee is making appeal to all who were 
/more closely acquainted with Mommsen or 
| possess letters of his, or information about 
| him which might be of interest, to communi- 
| cate with Professor Wickert (Berlin NW7, 
| Unter den Linden 38). Mommsen was from 
1858 onwards a member of the Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, and for many 
| years its secretary. 


‘ (THE Torrington Diaries ’—of which readers 

of ‘ N. and Q.’ already know something— 
record the travels through England and 
Wales of the Hon. John Byng, at the close 
of the eighteenth century. The MS. was dis- 
covered by chance two years ago, and examin- 
| ation has proved it to be an important source- 
book for the social life of the period. 

Byng had an outspoken tongue, and did not 
hesitate to set down frankly his impressions 
| of the great houses where he stayed, so that 
in his pages we meet a number of familiar 
figures in a new way. Here are, for instance, 
his interview and dialogue with the Mrs. Sid- 
dons in the green room at Birmingham; and 

a meeting with Edmund Malone, the great 
| Shakespearean editor, as a young gallant at 
Weymouth. A fortnight was spent at Big- 
gleswade with George Colman the younger; 
and the traveller came into touch with John- 
son. A feature of Byng’s Diaries are his own 
| drawings and the contemporary inn bills and 

play-bills, of which he was an assiduous col- 
lector. There are reproductions of these in 
the text. 


The Diaries are edited by Mr. C. Bruyn 
| Andrews, to whom belongs the credit for their 
| discovery, and the first volume will contain 
an introduction by John Beresford, who 
edited ‘The Diary of a Country Parson. 
They will be published by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode Aug. 31. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AN OLD SOAP DISPUTE. 


A QUEER dispute about a patent soap 
which broke out in 1792 may interest 
historians of the soap business—if there are 
any such. It was all about a toilet soap, 
for which Walter Gordon, of Beaufort Build- 
ings, St. Clement Danes, London, had taken 





out a patent, No. 1520, on Feb. 22, 1786, for | 


“A new kind of purified soap which is infin- 


ing, shaving and other purposes.”’ 
specification runs : 

This new invented soap which I call Cream 
of Violets and Violet Soap [ first 
a common white soap, which I melt in a water 


The 


heat to the consistence of thick cream, and | 


to every thirty pounds thereof I add two 
pounds of Turkish wash, dissolved in two 


tion of the salt ley from the soap: it is then 


scented according to fancy with any kind of | 


scent, and when cold is made into cakes and 
is then fit for use. It may be made a liquid 
soap by the same process, only three times the 
above quantity of rose water is made use of. 

After fourteen years the patent expired, 
and trouble broke out among Gordon’s rela- 
tions over the soap, leading to a battle in the 
advertising columns of newspapers. 

The first reference to the trouble which 1 
have seen appeared in the advertising col- 
umns of the World of Nov. 17, 1792, of which 
a friend has sent me a mutilated portion. 


for what the World contains is ‘‘ the reply 
of J. B. Hall to Walter Gordon and his 
coadjutors,’’ in which reference is made to 
“the obvious fallacies, inconsistencies and 
contradictions that stare throughout Gor- 
don’s several letters.’ He also speaks of the 
“whole conduct of my mother, Mrs. {Sarah] 
Gordon, whom I regret to be under the neces- 
sity of thus publicly impeaching.’”’ It is 
stated that ‘‘ the signature of Mrs. Gordon 
to the paper drawn up by her husband was 
obtained, as she has since repeatedly de- 
clared in the presence of her own brother and 
sisters, by threats of a separation in case of 
her refusal ’’ :— 


With ge to the testimony of Frances 
Hall, the daughter of Mrs. Gordon, what 
credit can be due to it when she could so 
far forget all decency and all filial affection 
as to tell her mother that she was a perfidious 
wretch: and to declare to her servant that she 





| informed that the Patent, 
| and bearing date the mont 
prepare as | 


would never cease till she had finally expelled 
her out of her own house? 

The next references to the dispute, so far 
as I can find out from the disjointed news- 
paper issues in the Burney Collection at the 
British Museum, which, by the way, does not 
contain the issue of the World already 
quoted, are advertisements by Gordon and by 
Hall in the same issue of the Star, Dec. 10, 
1792. The statement by Gordon, whose office 
was 102, Bank Buildings, runs :— 

One Hundred Guineas Reward will be paid 
to any person or persons giving information 
so as to prosecute to conviction the individual 


| who shall counterfeit the signature of the 
itely superior to any hitherto used for wash- | 


Patentee for the Violet Soap. In reply to the 
insinuations of one Hall, too contemptible for 
particular notice, the public are respectfully 
ranted by the King 

of February, 1785 
lreally 1786] is the only grant ever made, and 
was given individually to Mr. Walter Gordon 
of Surrey Lodge, for his ingenious invention 


| of depriving soap of its caustic ley by a 
| chemical process, and which has been sold 
quarts of rose water, which causes the separa. | 


under the name of the * Patent Violet Soap”: 
the attempt therefore to vend soap under the 
name of Hall and Co. (the name the patentee 
thought proper, hitherto, to have the business 
conducted under), when the imposition is de- 
tected will, it is hoped, meet the indignation 
of every fair and honourable person. The 
ground of the patentee’s claim was that the 
Violet Soap manufactured on his principle 
possessed the sores of defending the skin 
from the unpleasing sensation arising from 
chapped hands, and giving a pleasing softness 


, and beautiful whiteness to the reddest or 
| coarsest hand—it was in consequence of these 


qualities the grant was made by the king for 
fourteen years, and the sale of the Patent 


| Violet Soap + _ extended itself to all 
But the dispute had broken out before that, 


the countries in Europe, to prevent future 
impositions, every square of the genuine soap 
will have printed on the outside wrappers 
these words (in a circle under the ing’s 
arms), “From the _ Patentee’s Chemical 
Laboratory, Surrey Lodge, removed from 
Lambeth Wall,” and in the bill of directions 
which accompanies each square, the name of 
the Patentee in his own handwriting. The 
sale in London is confined solely to his office, 
No. 102, Bank Buildings, Cornhill. The soap 
at 2/9 the square: the Cream of Violets at 5/- 
per bottle—stamp duty included. 

It having ever been held improper for the 
public to be troubled with controversy of an 
individual nature, those parties who feel 
themselves interested, if they peruse a letter 
addressed to all the printers of newspapers 


| throughout England, will meet with a complete 


refutation by the testimony of his mother and 
sister, of the impudent insinuations attempted 
to be set forth in a morning paper by Hall, 
and to be had at the office, No. 102 Bank 
Buildings. 


In the same issue, but on another page, J. 
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B. Hall, dating from Clarence Place, Penton- | 


ville, who sold his Violet Soap at half-a- 
crown a square, respectfully suggests that 
‘his publication under the statement of 
facts and a reply to a complete refutation, 
has given universal satisfaction ”’: 

Owing to a severe ans, which has 
= him from attending to business, he 
as been under the necessity of delaying the 
answers to Gordon’s twopenny letter, and the 
refutation, as he has titled it, to the com- 
pelled signature of Sarah Gordon, both of 
which will not appear within a few days, until 
which time, J. B. Hall trusts a candid and 
impartial public will suspend their opinion. 


I have been unable to follow the rest of 
the dispute. 


J. M. Buttocu. 


WILDER FAMILY OF SHIPLAKE, 
OXON AND THE AMERICAN 
WILDERS. 


[‘ 1878, the Rev. 

Brooklyn, New York, brought out a work 
entitled ‘ A Book of the Wilders.’ It seems 
a soarce volume in England, for I have never 
come across a copy of it in any library or 
catalogue of books, but only know some of 


record. I will not repeat all the preposterous 
nonsense which this lady gives respecting the 
family, but briefly state that it says: 


In 1638 Martha, widow of Thomas Wilder of 
Shiplake sailed in the ship ‘“ Confidence ” 
from Southampton to Massachusetts Bay ac- 
companied by her sons Thomas and Edward 
and daughters Elizabeth and Mary and her 
sons and daughters married and in 1878 a 
direct descendant Rev. Moses H. Wilder wrote 
a book of the pedigree of the American 


Wilders and their history and the descendants | 


in 1875 known amounted to 5,113 souls. 


Now for the facts, which briefly are: On 
19 Jan., 1618, Thomas Wilder, of Shiplake, 
Oxon, yeoman, made his will, in which he 
mentions three sons, Isaac, Matthew, Abra- 
ham, and two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, 
all under twenty-one, Richard, his brother, 
and two sisters, Alice and Elizabeth; and 
makes his wife Martha sole executrix. He 
also mentions an unborn child. The will 
was proved by Martha, the relict, 3 Apr., 
1619. Thomas Wilder was a son of Richard of 


Shiplake, husbandman, whose will, dated 24 
roved by Thomas, his son. 
Fightest suggestion that they 


Apr., 1596, was 
There is not the s 


| of any 
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were connected with the family of Wilder of 
Sulham seated there since the fifteenth cen: 
tury; far more likely they were an obscure 
branch of the South Stoke family of the 
name, who had been at this village, it is 
known, as early as the reign of Edward VI, 
On Apr. 24, 1638, Martha Wilder, of Ship- 
lake, Oxon, widow, and Mary Wilder, her 


daughter, sailed from Southampton in the 


ship Confidence for America. From records 
preserved there it is proved that Martha 
Wilder settled at Hingham, in the County of 
Suffolk, and in Suffolk Deeds, Lib. viii, 
148—16 May, 1664—we find Edward Wilder, 
planter, of Hingham, in the County of Suf- 
folk, in a sale of land, etc., where reference 
is made to his mother, Martha Wilder. As 
this Edward appears in Hingham in 1637, 't 
is supposed that he and his sister Elizabeth 
sailed before the mother, Martha, and her 
other daughter, Mary. Elizabeth Wilder 
married at Hingham, Jan. 17, 1638/9, 
Thomas Ensign, and from his will it can be 


ee Mee Mie, 2s | proved that his wife and Mary were sisters. 


Edwin Wilder, the great-grandson of Edward 
of Hingham, speaking of the family, 
says ‘‘My _ honoured great-grandfather, 


| Edward Wilder, was the first male Wilder 


| that came to North America. 


its contents from the use Mrs. Climenson | in Great Britain, as we are told. That he 


made of it in her ‘ History of Shiplake,’ and | ¢., = ages , 
she appears to have accepted it as a genuine | + age ge agg aga 7 ae 


| were John, Ephraim, Isaac and Jabez. 


He was born 


and his mother, who was a widow, came 


The 


| names of his daughters are not known to me. 


| From the above family sprang all 


the 
Wilders that ever lived in this town or any 
part of the State, except what originated from 
a family of Wilders who settled in Lan- 
caster some years after, and we do not know 
relation between us and them.” 
From these notes, which can be no doubt ex- 
tended, it seems fairly conclusive that 
Edward Wilder, of Hingham, who died 1690, 


| was the unborn child of Thomas, who died 








at Shiplake in 1618/19. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road 
Teddington, Middlesex. 


POPULAR IDEAS REGARDING 
EPILEPSY. 


()F all the ailments with which mankind 
has been afflicted since the dawn of 
history epilepsy is perhaps the disease par 
excellence which has always been looked upon 
as being caused by demoniac possession. So 
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widespread is this belief that it may almost 
be called universal. The Romans looked 
upon epilepsy as a divine gift, and called it 
the ‘‘sacred disease,’’ morbus  sacer. 
Muhmammed is believed to have been an epi- 
leptic, and the natives of the East regard 
epileptics and the insane as inspired from 
on high. (J. G. Bourke, ‘ The Medicine-Men 
of the Apache,’ 9th Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology—Washing- 
ton, 1892—p. 460). Similarly the Kaffirs of 
Natal honour people who are subject to fits. 
(J. Shooter, ‘The Kaffirs of Natal and the 
Zulu Country,’ London, 1857, p. 218). 

The Congo people ascribe epilepsy to pos- 
session. (W. W. Reade, ‘Savage Africa,’ 
London, 1863, p. 250; H. Spencer, ‘ Prole- 
gomena of Sociology,’ i. 224, § 122). The 


‘Rambles and Recollections of 
Oficial,’ London, 1915, p. 221); 
thought that epilepsy was caused by the 
dog-demon, and they therefore prayed to this 
dog-demon for cure (Grihya Sutra, i. 296 sq., 
ii, 219 sq., 286 sq.). 
lepsy to be caused by ape-demons, and they 





Volksmedizin, Sitte und 
mexikanischen Grenzbe- 
wohnerschaft des siidlichen Texas,’ Globus, 
Ixxxvili, (1905), p. 383). The Serbian 
peasant women will not kiss a crucifix during 
the pregnancy period; they think that if 
they do so their babies, when born, will be 
subject to epileptic fits. (H. Ploss and M. 
Bartels, ‘Das Weib in der Natur und 
Volkerkunde,’ i. 617). 

Considering the magical causes of epilepsy 
precautions are sometimes taken to avert ‘t. 
One of the simplest of these precautions is 
that practised by the people of Alsace and of 
Great Britain. In both these countries it is 
believed that if you crush the shell after you 





‘Der Mond in 
Gebrauchen der 


| have eaten the egg you will never suffer from 


| epilepsy (Cf. J. G. Frazer, ‘ Taboo and the 
Hindus had identical ideas (W. H. Sleeman, | 


an Indian | 
they | 


Perils of the Soul,’ 129 sq.); hence it is by 
no means uncommon to find crushed eggshells 
at the breakfast table. Among the ancient 


| Romans coral was a preventive against epi- 


The Sakai believe epi- | 


hang up from the roofs of their houses the | 


jaws of apes which have been shot with a 
blowpipe dart and eaten (W. W. Skeat and 
C. O. Blagden, ‘The Pagan Races of the 


lepsy, and had other uses of a prophylactic 
nature. 

Cures for epilepsy are often, as can be 
imagined, designed to frighten the demon 
away. It is well known that ghosts cannot 


| bear the smell of leather; hence the Chamars 
| cure epilepsy by making the sufferer smell un 


Malay Peninsula,’ London, 1906, ii. 246 sq.), | 


evidently as a preservative against the 
machinations of the ape-demons. The 
nomadic Kalmuks of Central Asia regard 
epileptics as persons into whom bad spirits 
have entered. (H. Spencer, loc. cit.). The 
Jews too thought that epilepsy was caused 
by a demon; in fact they had a special 
demon, ‘‘ Ben-nefilim’’ by name, who was 
known as the epilepsy-demon. 

Not only possession but also the breaking 
of a certain taboo or the performance of an 
act simple in itself may cause the dread 
diesase. The Semangs believe that if the 
father of a new-born baby were to eat for- 
bidden food, the baby would suffer from 
epilepsy, convulsions, and so on. (FY. 
Schebesta, ‘ Gesellschaft und Familie bei 
den Semang auf Malakka,’ Anthropos xxiii. 
(1928), p. 250). In parts of Texas they think 
that if a child sleeps in the open air and the 
moonlight strikes the face, the child is sure 
to suffer from epilepsy. In order to avert 
the catastrophe the child must be rubbed 
from head to foot with a new-born living 
suckling pig; the suckling will die thereby, 


but the child will have a copious flow of per- 
(E. Berdau, 


spiration and will be cured. 


| has a fit and burn it. 


old shoe. (G. W. Briggs, ‘The Chamars,’ 
Calcutta, 1920, p. 144). An American 
method of not only curing but also preventing 
a further recurrence of epileptic fits is to tear 
off the shirt of the patient the first time he 
(F. D. Bergen, ‘ Cur- 
rent Superstitions,’ Boston, 1896, p. 96). 
Among various peoples the internal use of the 
dung of an ox or of a horse is believed to be 
efficacious in curing epilepsy. (R. Trebitsch, 
‘Versuch einer Psychologie der Volksmedi- 
zin and des Aberglaubens,’ Mitteilungen der 
anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien, 
XXxxiii [3te Folge, xiii], 1913, p. 175). In 
some East Indian islands they think that 
epilepsy can be cured by striking the patient 
on the face with certain leaves, and then 
throwing the leaves away (J. G. F. Riedel, 
‘De sluik-en kroesharige rassen tuschen 
Selebes en Papua,’ The Hague, 1886, p. 266 
| sq., 305, 357 sq.); the disease will un- 
| doubtedly be transferred to the leaves, and 
as the leaves are thrown away the disease 
| will be removed too. Among the Guiana 
| Indians Amazon or green stones were be- 
| lieved to cure the stone, stone colic and 
| epilepsy. (W. E. Roth, ‘ An Introductory 
| Study of the Arts, Crafts and Customs of the 
| Guiana Indians,’ 38th Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. 
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Ethn. (Washington, 1924), pp. 709, 928). 
In European lore the cures for epilepsy are 

diverse and often picturesque. An’ English 

remedy for the disease is as follows: 


If, in the month of October, a little before 
the full moon, you cut a twig of the elder, and 
cut the cane that is betwixt two of its knees, 
or knots, in nine pieces, and these pieces be- 
ing bound in a piece of linen, be in a thread 
so hung about the neck that they touch the 


spoon of the heart, or the sword-formed 
cartilage... (J. Brand, ‘ Observations on the 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain,’ iii. 


285). 


Again, the skull of a dead person, used for 
making! broth in, cures epilepsy. (Lean’s 
‘ Collectanea,’ ii. 493). At Bottesford, in 
Lincolnshire, people suffering from epilepsy 
drink a decoction of mistletoe as a cure. 
(‘County Folklore,’ v.  ‘‘ Lincolnshire ”’ 
{London, 1908], p. 120). In the north-east 
of Scotland epilepsy was cured by burning a 
black cock alive along with the nail parings 
and a lock of the hair of the patient in the 
place where he fell down. (J. G. Campbell, 
‘ Witchcraft and Secondsight in the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland,’ Glasgow, 
1902, p. 97). The Irish cure epilepsy by the 
simple use of three drops of a sow’s milk. 
In the German province of East Friesland 
epilepsy can be cured by wearing a heavy 
silver ring (A. Wuttke, ‘ Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube der Gegenwart,’ Hamburg, 1860, 
p. 163); in Oldenburg, either by drinking 
the blood of a she-ass, or the blood of the 
executed (L. Strackerjan, ‘ Aberglaube und 
Sagen aus dem Herzogtum Oldenburg,’ Old- 
enburg, 1867, i. 84, 83); in East Prussia by 
sleeping in the stable (J. von Negelein, ‘ Das 
Pferd in der Volksmedizin,’ Globus, 1xxx. 
[1901], p. 201); and in Tyrol by drinking 
the hot blood of a weasel (J. N. von Alpen- 
burg, ‘ Mythen und Sagen Tirols,’ Zurich, 
1857, p. 390). In Upper Silesia a ring made 
from the iron nails of a coffin is a sovereign 
prophylactic against epilepsy; and there is 
at least one case on record where such a ring 
is said to have cured the disease, only here 
the nails were taken from three different de- 
cayed coffins. (A Hellwig, ‘ Zufall und 
Aberglaube,’ Globus, xcv. [1900], p. 294). 
Neither are the Jews backward in medical 
science; they achieve the same laudable re- 
sult by letting the patient carry a golden 
peacock’s feather under his shirt. (Schiffer, 
in ‘Am Urquell,’ v., p. 290), or by letting 
him drink the blood of a black cat; the 
Jews of Minsk bury the patient’s shirt at 
the junction of two roads, taking care that 











the shirt has been pulled over the patient’ 
head and carried through the chimney (‘ Jey. 
ish Encyclopaedia,’ v., 426). The By. 
garian remedy, though not appetizing, 
nevertheless equally effective. All that th 
patient is required to do is to drink a deco. 
tion of horse dung mixed with water (J. yop 
Negelein, op. cit., p. 203), but the end justi. 
fies the means. And lastly, many Europea 
peoples are firmly convinced, in spite of the 
fact that medical practitioners in their 
ignorance may call it unhygienic, that t 
wear the unwashed shirt of one who has died 
of that malady, will certainly cure epilepsy 
(W. J. Showalter, ‘Map-changing Medi. 
cine,’ the National Geographic Magazine, 
xlii. (Washington, 1922), p. 530). If all the 
above remedies fail, the patient still need 
not despair; for if he be pious, he can still 
invoke the saints Cornelius, Giles and Valen 
tine. 


B. BonneERdEA. 
Paris. 





PARODY OF WALT WHITMAN, - 

Serious parodies of Walt Whitman 
printed before 1892 are as rare as they are 
interesting. ‘Grant,’ by Benjamin Urner, 
appeared in John Swinton’s Paper (New 
York, N.Y.) on Aug. 16, 1885 (copy in New 
York Public Library). The poem, in mem- 
ory of General U.S. Grant, does not equal 
Whitman’s ‘ Death of General Grant.’ 


Rotyto G. SILVER. 


(HANGING LONDON.—1. Tower Beach. 
The foreshore is Crown property, and for 
generations the children playing here have 
been committing a technical trespass. Lord 
Wakefield, as President of the Council for 
Tower Hill Improvement, presented a peti- 
tion to the King, and His Majesty was 
pleased to approve of the plans for a child- 
ren’s playground here. 
Legal safety being thus secured, a water 
man’s presence ensures that there be no 
danger to the children at play on the part 
of Father Thames. 
On 23 July, while the Bishop of London 
dedicated the playground, Lord Wakefield 
‘‘ opened ’’’ a new companion-ladder between 
the beach and Tower Wharf. Bk 
2. Brompton Road Tube Station. This is 
now permanently closed; a new entrance to 
Knightsbridge Station has been made at the 
junction of Brompton Road and Hans Cres- 

cent. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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ety’ (1901, 402) is Henry Plumbtree or 
Plumptre, M.D., father of Russell P., who 
became F.R.S. on 1 Dec., 1707, a fact not 
recorded in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The Rev. James Plumptree, 
Clare Hall went on a_ botanical 


Fellow of 

tour in 
Wales in 1780 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1796, 
i. 371). Who was he? He can hardly be 
the same as James Plumptre (1770-1832) in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

There is a Plumtree Court, Shoe Lane, 
called Plumb Tree Court (1720) and 
Plumptre Court (1746). Is this connected 
with the family? 

J. ARDAGH. 


ATTLE OF CRECY.—Is there a list of 
the bodyguard of the Prince of Wales 
at this battle? Who was its captain? 


J. ARDAGH. 


PERAKERS OF THE IRISH HOUSE OF 
COMMONS.—Where can a complete list 
of these be found? 
J. ARDAGH. 
EDGEHOG CARRYING FRUITS ON 
ITS SPINES.—References to this are 
desired. I have noted ‘ The Ancient Legend 


| as to the Hedgehog carrying Fruits upon its 


spines’ (Robert Miller Christy), ‘ Manches- 
ter Memoirs,’ Ixiii. (1919), No. 2. 


J. ARDAGH. 
R. F. ANTOMMARCHI. — I should be 


grateful for any information about the 
doings of Dr. F. Antommarchi between 


| 19 Apr., 1819, the date of his arrival in 


London, and 8 July, 1819, the date of his de- 
parture to St. Helena; also from 31 July, 
1821, the date of his arrival at Spithead, to 
| 15 Sept., 1821, the date of his departure for 
Paris. Where did he stay while in England? 


M. Carte. 


| (XENERAL BERTRAND.—Any account of 

Bertrand’s movements in England from 
31 July, 1821, to 15 Sept., 1821, would be 
very welcome to me. I shall be grateful for 
information about where he stayed in Eng- 
land, and any other particulars. 


M. Carte. 


APIER TELLIERE.—I know that this is 

a very superior make of paper, and that 

it was in use in the early nineteenth century, 
in France. When was it introduced? Is 


. . ’ e 
ins? Readers’ Queries. 
e Bul. “cing 
Ing, is REYNOLDS OF LONDON : QUARTERED 
at tht) ARMS.—In 1714 the following arms were 
decor. granted to Reynolds of London: Per fess or 
J. von and azure in chief three lions rampant vert. 
Justi. B Crest: On a mount vert a panther couchant 
ropean§ guardant argent spotted various colours, fire 
of the isuing out of his mouth and ears proper, 
their § orged with a collar and lined gules ringed or. 
hat to is coat, quartering Or on a cross sable 
8 died F five estoiles of the first, is painted on a 
Dilepy wooden board now affixed to the front of a 
Medi. § cottage-farmhouse at Stowupland, Suffolk, 
jazine, & in a frame which appears to date about 1730. | 
all the The motto is: Deus nobis hee otia fecit. | 
| neei® What is the quartered coat? It may Le | 
n still § Vysery. A few years ago this board (not a | 
Valen- § hatchment) was found in a cupboard of the | 
oldhouse. At present, no connection between 
JEA. BP the Reynolds family and Stowupland has 
been found. | 
C. PartRIDGE. | 
\N, —— Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
utman F WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. — I am | 
7S anxious to secure information about the | 
Urner, correspondence, conversations and minor | 
(New J orks of William Motherwell, poet, and edi- | 
n New Bio of the Paisley Advertiser, 1828-30, and 
mem fof the Glasgow Courier, 1830-35. He was | 
equal B the author of a ‘ Memoir of Peter Birnie,’ 2 | 
Paisley baillie, which appeared in The Day, | 
ver. ff 1832, and a contributor to a _ publication | 
called ‘The Laird of Logan,’ edited, I be- 
Beach, F lieve, by J. D. Carrick, but of these works | 
nd for § 1 know no more than the names. I am, of 
> have B course, acquainted with Motherwell’s more 
_Lord F important literary ventures. 
it v (Miss) Dororuy S. Batpwin. 
an 435, West 119th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
child- Ff PLUMPTRE FAMILY. — A list of book- 
sellers’ catalogues, with marked prices, | 
water- § nu the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1797, 1. 30, | 
be no Btls us that Dr. Plumtre, F.R.S., was 
> part BRegius Professor of Botany at Cambridge 
and that his library was sold by Walker, 
ondon § Paternoster Row, in 1786. ‘This seems to | 
kefield J teler to Russell Plumptre (1709-1793), not a 
tween J F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic at Cam- | 
bridge, whose books (as ‘‘ Plumtree’’) were | 
‘his is § ld, by Leigh and Sotheby, on 20 Mar., 
nce to ,, and the remainder (also as * Plum- | 
at the § tee’) by J. Walker, 44, Paternoster Row, 
Cres- in 1796. 
The only one of the name in the list of | 
GH. Fellows in the ‘ Record of the Royal Soci- | 








the name derived from that of the maker? 
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I should be glad to know whether it was used IGGS FAMILY OF COLESBOURN 
in England, and also whether it is still made. (COLLESBOURNE), GLOS. — The 
J. HR. Visitation of Gloucestershire gives a pedigne 
6 , 4 : a : of this family in which the first mentioned 
PATRICIUS _STEUARDUS . . . . | is William Higgs, of Collesbourne, who mar 
I.V.R.S,’’—Can anyone tell me what | ried Judith Calthorp. 1 have seen it statal 
the last four letters stand for? They come recently that he was a son of Thomas Higgs 
from a Latin inscription said to have been | of Cheltenham, 1561, but I can find no proof 
put on the lintel stone of Salloway Castle. | of it. I should be much obliged for un. 
Of the life and death of the wicked earl a | doubted proof that he was a son or of the 
good account is given in the ‘D.N.B.’ Some | same family as that of Cheltenham, of which 
of the authorities there mentioned have also | there is a meagre pedigree in Sir Thomas 
been consulted. But I have not yet found | Phillipps’s collection. 
an explanation of the abbreviation in ques- | A. STEPHENS Dyer. 


tion. 
R. S. H. | RDWARD MARKES OF BROADWIND. 
SOR, PRESBYTERIAN, 1672.—In the 
ESLOP (HYSLOP, HEASLOP). — Can | Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1671-1672, 
any reader tell me if these names—and | p. 411, before Apr. 30, 1672, there is 4 
other like spellings—have a common origin? | request for a preaching licence at the house 
The late Canon Greenwell once told be that | of Edward Markes, Broadwindsor, Dorset, 
the name is of a Cumberland family, and | Presbyterian; and later in the same volume, 
was originally Hazel-hope; that is, a place- | at p. 502, there is an entry dated May 8 of 
name meaning “‘ the little hazel valley.”’ In | the same year, showing that the licence was 
any case it is difficult to understand where granted. Can any of your readers say 
the a came from in the third spelling above. | whether Edward Markes was one of those 
cm j oe who were deprived of their livings 
? pelle . _| at the Restoration? Or was it the house 
i detain aman Rms gia: which was licensed as a meeting house? 
. eibesee: toe, 1 ARTHUR W. Marks. 
CsEra NG, Dapt. Iie or 80Me | AOURTS OF LOVE. — In the chivelri 


time past I have been advertising in | 2 
various ts le offering a reward of two — of the Middle Ages, when love 
guineas for the certificate of the baptism of high t < serious business of life among the 
my great-great-grandfather, Joseph Tinling, | | igher classes of society, Courts of Love ee 
in 1778. Having no idea where in England | instituted. The courts were composed 0 


. BY : F +z | knights, poets and ladies, who gave their 
this took place, I have experienced great dif decisions after the manner of the parle 


ficulty in bringing my requirements to the : : 

eabies of heer whe es inform me. | ments. In 1803, Christopher von Aretin pub- 

have traced branches of the family along the lished a collection of these decisions from 
ancient manuscripts. Has a complete his- 


Tyne and around the Solway Firth as far : : 
back as 1650. There was also a branch in | ‘TY Of these courts been published in Eng 
lish? If so, by whom? 


Minorca during the eighteenth century, about 


whose origin nothing is known. This is such James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.), 
an unusual name that I am sure, with your’ .}UKB OF RIPPERDA.—What is known of 
assistance, new information with regard to | the life of the Duke of Ripperda (bom 
Joseph Tinling could be obtained. | 1680, in Groningen), who was, I understand, 
C. T. Trntrnc. | a soldier of fortune. He appears to have 


MALONE’S CHRISTIAN NAME. — We a eee a 


have seen Mr. Evucene F. MacP1xe, : 
with scholarly insistence, requiring us to | James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT). 
write not ‘“‘ Edmund,” but Edmond Halley. | MAJOR ANDERSON. — This gentleman 
Which spelling of that name did Malone, | presented in 1804, to the old church of 


the editor of Shakespeare, affect? The | St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the altar 
‘D.N.B.’ prints ‘“‘ Edmund,” but Sir Paul | piece—a fine painting by Luca Giordano—r 
Harvey, in the ‘Oxford Companion to Eng- 
lish Literature,’ has ‘‘ Edmond.” 


presenting the Last Supper. To what fam- 
ily did Major Anderson belong? 
Bs James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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. REBEL WILL ADDISON.” — In 1745 

the landlord of the Crown and Mitre 
Hotel, otherwise the Coffee House, Carlisle, 
a well-known place in the stage-coach days, 
was a person known locally as ‘‘ Rebel Will 
Addison.’’ Was he a member of the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Addison family? Is 
there any record of his life which will ex- 
plain his nick-name? The date 1745 suggests 
the Jacobite rising of that year. 

H. Askew. 


ERMAN POINTS OF THE COMPASS.— 

I have been reading with much interest | 
Adalbert Stifter’s ‘ Witiko.’ (By the way, | 
has this been translated into English? If | 
so, by whom? First published (I believe in | 
1921) it offers an attempt to restrict its 
vocabulary to words, so to say, exclusively 
German, and eschewing altogether ‘‘ Nord,”’ | 





“ Sud,’’ ‘“‘Ost,’’ ‘‘ West,’’ uses ‘‘ Mitter- 
nacht,’’ ‘‘ Mittag,’’ ‘‘ Morgen,’’ and even the | 
cumbrous ‘‘ Sonnenuntergang.’’ As the hero | 


is always riding about and the direction in 
which he sets his face is stated with meticu- 
lous care, the points of the compass are men- 
tioned on well-nigh every page. Is this way 
of naming them becoming common in Ger- 
man novels? Or is it merely an eccentricity 
of Stifter’s. 

Perhaps 
“ Nordic ”’ 
nachtlich.”’ 


presently hear of 
‘* Mitter- | 


H. F 


we may 
being re-placed by 


‘cries DESIRED.— 


1. “ Who killed Kildare? Who dared Kil- 
dare to kill? 
Death killed Kildare — who dare kill | 
whom he will.” 
Said to have been written of the Earl of Kil. | 
dare (who died in 1513) by Swift; but I cannot 
find it in Swift’s poems (a “ complete ” edition), 


~ Replies. | 


PRONUNCIATION OF AMERICAN 
PLACE-NAMES. 
(clxvii. 60). 


| AM quite uncertain that your correspond- 

ent, S., will accept as competent my re- 
marks on the pronunciation of American 
place-names, for, although familiar with the 
peculiar patois of Boston (which approxi- 
mates Havad), I regard as ‘‘ accepted ’’ that 
usage which is to be heard in cultivated soci- 
ety throughout the Republic, rather than one 
restricted to the northern seaboard of New 
England. Your correspondent’s assumption 
that any considerable body of informed 


| opinion exists in Washington is lamentably 


wide of the facts. Fortified, however, with a 
degree from a Connecticut university (the 


| second ¢ in Connecticut is silent, by the way), 
| I will record my observations for what they 


may be worth. 


1. Massachusetts. A ditrochaeus, with the 
ch as in choose, the wu as in due, and the »s 
as in loose. 

2. Idaho. 
died, 

3. Foreigners and a few provincial Ameri- 
cans pronounce the ch in ‘‘ Chicago”’ as in 
| choose, but general practice uses the ch as in 


A cretic, the first syllable as in 


| chic. 


4. Los Angeles. A dactyl, with the first 
syllable as loss; the g is soft. 

5. Arkansas. This seems to be changing. 
| General practice now places the principal 
accent on the first syllable, with a _ lesser 


| stress on the third, and rhymes the word with 


2. “ From where these sorts of treasure are, | law. This, I believe, has not always been 
There should our hearts be—Christ, how the case. A pronunciation with the accent 
far!’ | on the second syllable and rhyming the word 
So quoted. But ? “ thence ” | with gas, is still used in connection with 
3. ‘ As the rod, b rec ily 9 ag | Arkansas City and the Arkansas River, and 
Moistened not wd dew or shower, | evidence inaicates, was in at least-partial use 
Bare the almond and the flower.” for the State at one time. Serious document- 
S. ary or literary evidence might be difficult to 
AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote :— obtain, as both the State and the name have 
Sh been treated by journalists and writers with 
e never found fault with you, never 


implied 

Your + dad by her right, yet men by her | 
side 

Grew nobler, girls purer, ’til through the | 
whole town 

The children were gladder who pulled at her 
gown. 


W.4. 





some levity. 
6. The accents for ‘‘ Milwaukee ”’ 
| ** Wisconsin ’’’ are on the penultimate syl- 
lables; for ‘‘ Oregon ’’ on the first, with a 
| lesser ’ stress on the third. 
7. Illinois. Evidently in transition. Oliver 
‘Wendell Holmes in 1880 wrote :— 


and for 
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And what more resembles the nightingale’s 
voice 

Than the oily tri-syllable, sweet Illinois? 

And later in the same address :— 

But we’ll crow for you now—here’s a health 
to the boys, ! 

Men, maidens, and matrons of fair Illinois! 


None now pronounces the name to rhyme 


with voice; some few would rhyme it with | 


boys, but the best practice would pair it 
with boy. 

Niagara would be charming. Unfortun- 
ately, we say Nidgara, although a perhaps 
mythical Englishman is reported to have fol 
lowed the fashion of ‘‘ Cholmondeley ”’ by 
pronouncing Niagara Falls as Nifels. 


ALFRED E. HAMIL. 


The query of S. is one to rouse debate even | 


among educated Americans ; one or two places 
use a~-local pronunciation not generally 
adopted. Here are the pronunciations of a 
New Yorker of English ancestry, who has 
lived much in the Middle West. 

1. Massachusetts. Chief accent on third 
syllable, secondary on first, the second syl- 
lable lighter than the last; ch as in choose, 
which gives the vowel value of u as I] say it, 
but a native should be consulted; s as in 
loose. 

2. Idaho. Accent on first syllable (eye), 
secondary accent on last. 

3. Chicago. 
second syllable very heavy. 

4. Los Angeles. o as in cot; g soft in com- 


mon Eastern use, but I believe natives say | 


it differently, with a hard g. 

5. Arkansas. 
lables, and final s silent. ‘‘ The prettiest gal 
I ever saw Was down in Arkansaw.’’ The 


eye pronunciation is quite inadmissible here. | 


6. Milwaukee. This has a curious stress 
on second syllable—cf. the song ‘ I’ve got a 
cousin in Milwaukee,’ if one can hear a 
phonograph of an American singer doing 
this. 
on second syllable. 

7. Illinois. One hears T[llinoise; 
Illinoy is usual; Illinoice never. 

Finally, despite Southey, it is Nidgra 
Falls in our day. 


but 


OLYBRIUS. 


. Massachusetts. Massachooseits. 

. Idaho. I(as my)daho. 

. Chicago. Chic(French)cawgo. 

. Los Angeles. This is, of course, Span- 
and I think in Spanish the g is hard. 
5. Arkansas. Arkansaw. 


Fpanre 


As if Shikahgo, the accent on | 


Accent on first and last syl- | 


Oregon has accent on first, Wisconsin | 


6. Milwaukee. Oregon (short 0Q). 
consin. 

7. Illinois. Illinoy. 

When I was a schoolgirl in the ’eighties, 
5. was pronounced Arkansass. 


CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 


| RELICS OF CAPTAIN COOK (elxvii. 58, 
102, 122). — The Curator of the Cork 
| Museum of Whitby, Yorks, has been good 
| enough to send me a copy of a Devonshire 
| newspaper, with an article based upon an 
| interview with a descendant of one of Mrs, 
| Cook’s servants. I am writing a little bio- 
| graphy of Mrs. Cook, who lived in Merton 
| and Clapham, and on the desk before me is 
a copy of her will; she amassed a great for- 
tune before she died on 13 May, 1835, aged 
ninety-three years. It appears from this 
will that two of her servants, as she stated, 
were Sarah Westlake and Charles Doswell, 
to whom she left £200 each, and the furni- 
ture of their rooms. It was news to me that 
Mrs. Cook had been ‘‘ converted’’ while at 
Clapham, partly under their influence, but 
it is quite probable that the Evangelicals of 
the ‘‘ Clapham Sect ’’ and the Gospel orators 
of the Clapham pulpit left their mark upon 
a lady who had suffered so tragically in the 
deaths of her husband and all her children. 
I have in hand a good deal of information 
about many relics of Captain Cook, and I 
shall be glad to place this information later 
at the disposal of ‘ N. and Q.’ 


(The Rev.) E. G. O’ Donocuve. 
5, Quintin Avenue, Merton ‘Park, S.W.20. 


My candlesticks at the last reference 
were given me by the late Sister Ursula 
Mary, of the Convent of St. Mary of 
| Nazareth, at Edgware, Middlesex. She told 
me they had been immemorially in her fam- 
ily. I have no doubt that the Mother 
| Superior of that convent could supply Sister 
| Ursula Mary’s surname, and could perhaps 
say where her family could now be found. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 
DOWN (clxvii. 101, and references there 
given).—The Grouse. ‘‘ Hid in a brock, they 
[the poachers], at the first dawn, would give 
the hen-bird’s call by means of a clay pipe 
or other instrument, and, as the old cock 
whirred past with his berr-r-r-r-ry-beck- 
beck-beck, he ran the risk of being brought 
down on to the heather.” (Egglestone, 
‘ Weardale Names,’ p. 59). 


W. Watter GILL. 
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que CABBAGE AND THE VINE (clxvii. | He fills a column and a half in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


118).—The antipathy of the vine to the 


(under ‘ Jezreel’), where several references 


cabbage was at one time a commonplace and | are given to sources of information, includ- 


is afirmed by many authors. Under the 
heading ‘ Botany,’ at 11 S. ix. 238, a quota- 
tion was given from Guy de la Brosse, ‘ De 
la Nature, Vertu et Utilité des Plantes,’ 


Paris, 1628, p. 63, in which the vine is said | 


to shrink from the cabbage and to love 
the elm. On p. 292 of the same volume of 
‘N. and Q.,’ I referred for a similar state- 
ment to Pliny, 20, 9 (34), 84, and the begin- 
ning of book 24. Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ ‘ Democritus to the Reader,’ 
has this: 

Remove a plant, it will pine away, which is 
especially perceived in Date trees, as you may 
read at large in Constantines husbandry, that 
Antipathy 
Vine & Oyle, &c. 


By ‘‘ Constantine’s husbandry ’’ is meant | 


the Greek compilation on Agriculture in 
twenty books, which at one time was attri- 
buted to the emperor Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus. This work, known as ‘ Geoponica,’ 
mentions the antipathy between vine and 
cabbage in bk. 5, 11, 3 and 12, 1f, 17. 

The ‘ Geoponica’’ and Pliny speak of the 
a preventive of intoxication. 
Such a belief was long prevalent. J. J. 
Wecker, the sixteenth-century physician, in 
the eighth book which he added to his Latin 
translation of the ‘ Secrets’ 
Alexis the Piedmontese, but said to be by 
one Rosello, gives a prescription to enable 
one to drink a quantity of wine without get- 
ting drunk. One of the ingredients is cab- 
bage-juice. The same virtue of cabbage is 


referred to by Livinus Lemnius in his ‘ De | 


occultis naturae miraculis,’ Bk. Il, chap. 17. 
One of the speakers in Erasmus’s Colloquy 
on ‘Friendship’ remarks that though the 
vine embraces everything ‘else with its ten- 
drils, it avoids the cabbages. There is a 
commentator’s note on this passage in the 
1729 edition, giving as the origin of this be- 
lief the story in a scholion on Aristophanes 


that Bacchus bound his enemy Lycurgus with | 


vines, and that Lycurgus shed tears from 
which a cabbage sprang. 
Was the widespread belief in this 
medicinal property of cabbage based on facts? 
Epwarp BENsLy. 


EZREEL’S TEMPLE, GILLINGHAM 
(clxvii. 118).—The founder of the Jez- 
reelites was James Jershom Jezreel (1840- 
1885), whose real name was James White, a 
private in the 16th Regiment at Chatham. 


etwixt the Vine and the Cabbage, | 


ascribed to | 


| ing one to ‘N. and Q.,’ 29 Jan., 1887, p. 98. 


In October, 1875, he joined ‘ The New House 
of Israel,’ who were followers of Joanna 
Southcott. Dismissed from this Society in 
December, he founded, with others, ‘‘ The 
| New and Latter House of Israel.’’ In Feb- 


ruary, 1876, he went to India with his regi- 


| ment, was bought out of the army, and re- 
| turned to England under the name of J. J. 
| Jezreel. In 1879 he married Clarissa Rogers, 
who took the title of Queen of Israel. With 
her he visited America and other countries, 
| making converts. He settled at Gillingham, 
|and a large temple, to be 120ft. high and 
120ft. square, was begun on Chatham Hill. 
A college and houses and shops were erected. 
| For the tenets, such as they were, of his sect, 
see the ‘ D.N.B.’ and Mr, Arpacu’s letter 
| at 11S. viii. 404. On White’s death in 1885, 
| his widow became head of the sect till her 
death in 1888. After this, and indeed, before 
it, disputes arose and the building of the 
temple was suspended. Further details re 
supplied in ‘N. and Q.,’ 11 S. viii. 404, by 
Mr. J. ARDAGH, who at 12 S. x. 199 notes 
the death of ‘‘ White’s successor,’’ Michael 
| Keyfor Mills, and mentions that since May, 
1921, the temple building was occupied by 
the Gillingham Co-operative Society. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


(FHARLES DOTESIO (clxvii. 29).—He was 

my grandfather, and in our own family 
the tradition is that he came from Corsica 
originally, and was brought to France in 
Napoleon’s Italian Army, and that Lord 
Chesterfield brought him to England as chef. 
Reference to him can be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine as Lord Chesterfield’s famous 
chef ; at any rate, Lord Chesterfield was his 
patron, and put him into the Royal Hotel, 
Slough, where he stayed until he lost the 
Royal Posting when the G.W.R. extended the 
line from Slough to Windsor; the sale was 
of twelve days’ duration, starting on May 3, 
| 1852. He then had a hotel at Hull, leaving 
| that for the Royal Hotel, Paris. I can ce- 
| member, as a child, that an Aunt Marina 
| went through the siege of Paris in this hotel. 
' My sister and I and my children are, as far 
| as I know, the only survivors of the family. 
| My grandfather died when I was five or six 
years old, about 1870. I shall be pleased 
| to correspond with R. H. 


Wma. C. Dortestc. 
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HORPE MANDEVILLE: GORDON: | Météores,’ by René Basset, in the Revue des 
| Traditions Populaires, vol. xv., Paris, 1900, 
46).—J. L. Toke, the writer of the letter | p. 657: 

found, was evidently at Winchester College | 


TOKE; ‘‘ HATCH-THOKE” (clxvii. 


in ‘“‘Commoners”’: that is, not living im 


college, but in one of the houses outside. | 


The word ‘‘ Thoke’’ is a Winchester College 
““notion ’’ (a word peculiar to the College). 
It means ‘‘a long, lazy, idling day.”’ 


La Voie lactée est appelée en somali djiin-tin, 


| ’échevau de cheveux. (Berghold, Somali-Studien 


My | 


informant, who was educated at Winchester | 


at the end of the ’seventies and early in the 
eighties, tells me he thinks the word ‘‘thoke”’ 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. He has 
forgotten the meaning of the word ‘“‘ hatch.’’ 
C. B. E. 


AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (elxvi. 
352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
122).—‘‘ Cow-lone,’’ Lancashire. 

The Lancashire peasant, in some districts, 
still believes the Milky Way to be the path by 
which departed souls enter Heaven. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Brierley, in one of this Lancashire 
stories, places in the mouth of one of his 
strongly-marked provincial characters the fol- 
lowing expression :—‘‘ When tha goes up th’ 
cow lone (lane) to th’ better place,” and he 
assures me that he has often heard the expres- 
sion from the lips of the peasantry. (Yorkshire 
Folk-Lore Journal, i., 206; 1888.) 

Kaupat, ‘‘ Cow-path,’’ Friesland. 

The Germans entertain a similar belief in the 
Milky Way being the spirit-path to Heaven. 
In Friesland its name is kaupat or cowpath. 
The giving of a cow to the poor, while on earth, 
was considered to confer upon the donor the 
power to ss with certainty the fearful 
Gjallar bridge; for, as in the Vedic supersti- 
tion, a cow (or cloud) would be present to aid 
his soul to make the passage in safety. Mann- 
hardt informs us that “hence it was of yore a 
funeral custom in Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Upper and Lower Germany, that a cow should 
follow the coffin to the churchyard. This cus- 
tom was partially continued until recent times, 
being accounted for on the ground that the 
cow was a gift to the clergy for saying masses 
for the dead man’s soul or preaching his 
funeral sermon.” It is not improbable that the 
“mortuary ” 
which rendered the gift of a cow to the church 
on the death of a parishioner, as a condonement 
of possibly unpaid dues, a necessary condition 
of clerical favour, was based on some such 
superstition. It was customary in some places 
in Lancashire to drive the cow in the F pron f 
sion of the funeral cortége to the place of sepul- 
ture. (Loc. cit.; also C. Hardwick’s ‘ Tradi- 
tions of Lancashire’ for both citations.) 


The ‘‘ Gjallar bridge ’’ belongs, of course, 
to the old Norse mythology, not to Friesland. 
W. WatrTer GILL. 


In Somali, the Milky Way is called ‘‘ the 
“nair-skein.’’ 1 read this in an article, ‘ Les 





| England 


or “ heriot ” of the olden time, | 





—Zeitschrift fiir afrikanische und oceanische 
Sprachen, Vol. iii, Berlin, 1897, p. 6.) 
Otto F. Banter. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


VHANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME (elxvii, 

83, 120, 138).—It is not in the Church of 
alone that additional Christian 
names are taken. The practice is, I believe, 
universal in the Roman Church, at all events 
in England, but they are always the names 
of saints and are not generally used. 


I am obliged to the correspondents who 
have answered my query. I was aware, and 
ought to have made it clear, that a Chris- 
tian name may be taken at confirmation. I 
am not, however, quite sure what is the pro- 
ceeding, either then or at ordination. Does 
the person simply enter the new name on 
the papers that have to be signed, so that 
it is read, when the occasion arrives, with 
the other names? Is that sufficient to make 
it part of the legal name—if there is such a 
thing as a legal name? But this has refer- 
ence to addition rather than change. 

Confirmation—and usually ordination— 
occur comparatively early in life: has no 
other opportunity been taken for adding to— 
or changing—a Christian name? Here and 
there a King, I believe, has done so at his 
accession? Was not that the case with 
King Haakon of Norway? 

The poet known as James Elroy Flecker, 
we are told by his biographer, Geraldine E. 
Hodgson, was christened Herman, and 
adopted the name James while he was at 
Oxford. Was it merely a question of sign- 
ing himself by the one name instead of the 
other ? 

H. E. 


ANGLING IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 

(clxvii. 118).—In Hgyptian pictures we 
see figures using short rods and stout lines 
attired in the dress of nobles: for, as far 
back as then, angling was obviously a sport. 
There is also a passage in the Odyssey 
(xii. 247): ‘‘ just as some fisher with a long 
line brings small fishes to the shore.”’ Refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus, and also—though, 
of course, much later—in the Twenty-first 
Idyll of Theocritus. 

A, M. CoLeMan. 
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Oppian’s Halieutica can hardly be before | 
194 a.p., so I can beat this by a couple of | 
centuries by referring to St. Matthew (xvii. | 
27, where Our Lord bids Peter go fishing with | 
a hook); and Job xli. 1, takes us back te | 
1520 B.c. with a verse about hook and line | 
that will appeal to all tunny-fishers. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


E FRENCH AND THE COLOUR BAR | 

(clxvii. 109; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — 1 
am glad you have mentioned this. Frequent 
and extensive travels in all parts of France | 
ever since 1895, have made me quite familiar 
with the fact that the French ignore the 
colour-bar in a way incredible to the average 
Englishman. But there is another side to 
the story. I have been much struck with the 
way in which black soldiers in barrack-towns, 
while obviously on cheerful and cordial terms 
among themselves, seem never to speak to a 
white man (still less a woman) except under 
clear necessity: and then speak gravely and 
with reserve—as if they were speaking to their 
own Colonel. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“PYE” AS A FIELD-NAME (clxvi. 296, 

338, 374, 391; clxvii. 68, 121).—I do 
not think this discussion should close with- 
out a word on Egham in Surrey, either asso- 
ciating it, or dissociating it, from Eyam in 
Derbyshire. The etymological note on p. 1 
of Turner’s ‘ Egham’ is obviously not very 
satisfactory or conclusive. 


Epwarkp J. G. Forse. 
(born at Egham). 


“WR. HOWELL, THE WELL-KNOWN 

BRITISH TRAVELLER” (clxvii. 
118).—J. W. F. is correct. This refers to 
Frederick W. W. Howell, F.R.G.S., author 
of ‘Icelandic Pictures.’ He was the first 
mountaineer to make an ascent of the Oroéfa 
Jokull, Iceland’s highest mountain. This 
was in August, 1891; in July, 1901, he was 
drowned. 

C. E. S. 


(jOPLAND FAMILY (clxiv. 302; clxvii. 34, 

123).—I thank Mr. H. Askew for his 
reply at the last reference. The Copland 
family in whom I am interested were of 
Aberdeen, but I understand they claimed 
descent from the Sir John Copland who was 
granted lands near Wooler by King Edward 
Ill, for having captured David II of Scot- 
land at the battle of Neville’s Cross, in 1346. 
I should like particulars of Sir John’s 





| reason, laughing, he replied: 


| (jLAVERING FAMILY 


descendants. 
James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (Scot.) 


YALIBAN: PROVERBIAL USE OF THE 

NAME (clxvii. 109, s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’’).—Having never realised a proverbial 
currency of the name Caliban, I was much 
astonished to hear, some years ago, a Ger- 
man friend of mine employ it to denote a 
malicious person. When [I asked him the 
‘Because it 
sounds like cannibal.”’ 

Orto F. BaBier. 


(clxvii. 28). -- 

John, son of Robert de Clavering, born 
1266, died 1332, married Hawise, daughter 
and heiress of Robert de Tybetot, marriage 
contract 1277. On 5 June, 1312, John de 
Clavering and Hawise, his wife, settled the 
manors of Clavering and Bliburgh, in the 
event of their death without male issue, on 
Edmund de Clavering (John’s brother) for 
life, and then on Ralph de Nevill and his 
heirs. John and Hawise left an only daugh- 


| ter and heiress, Eve, who in 1342, with her 


husband, Robert de Benhall, released the 
manor of Clavering and other places to Ralph 
de Nevill. In Dugdale, ‘ Baronage,’ 1., 
p. 292, Ralph de Nevill, who died in 1331, 
is said to have married Euphemia, daughter 


| (? sister) of John de Clavering. The evidence 


of this marriage is not satisfactory. See 
‘Genealogy of the Lords of Warkworth and 
Clavering,’ Northumberland County History, 
vol. v., pp. 25-6. 

M. H. Dopps. 


| PERCY FAMILY (clxvii. 28). — Maud, 


wife of Sir John Neville, 3rd Baron of 
Raby, was the daughter of Henry, second 
baron Percy of Alnwick, by his wife, 
Idonia, daughter of Robert, Lord Clifford. 
He died in 1351/2. See W. E. Surtees, ‘A 
Sketch of the Male Descendants of Josceline 
of Louvaine’ (1844). 

M. H. Dopps. 


OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 
(clxviii. 117).—This custom is very 
ancient. It originated in Italy. It was con- 
sidered unlucky to sneeze, and therefore 
| people bowed and said ‘‘ God bless you.’ 
Thucydides tells us that sneezing was a crisis 
symptom of the great Athenian plague. 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 
In the South of France, where for many 


years I have lived, the sneeze is always in- 
stantly hailed by a general cry for good health 
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to the person thus afflicted, to avert the evil 
eye. In Italy all cry out ‘‘ Saluti!’’ and in 
Castile they also bow when they say, ‘‘ a su 
salud,’’ and its equivalent in the various 
Spanish dialects. 

A. H. C.-P. 


At 15S. v. 364, 500, 572, 599; viii. 121, 366, 
624; x. 421, will be found many references 
to salutation after sneezing. The references 
are too long to quote here in full. Two will 
suffice : 


At x. 421: 


In Italy I find the following in a child’s 
primer, issued authoritatively in 1553, and 
stated in the title-page to be “ enriched with 
new and moral maxims adapted to form the 
hearts of children.” Among “the duties of 
man to society ” are enumerated those of— 

“‘ Abstaining from scratching your head, put- 
ting your fingers in your mouth, ae wp | one 
knee over the other in sitting... and being 
prompt in saluting any one who may sneeze, 
and returning thanks to any who, on such an 
occasion, may have wished you well.” 


At v. 500. 


In this manere somtyme snesyng they deyed; 
so that whan any persone was herd snesyng, 
anone they that were by said to hym, God helpe 
you, or Cryst helpe, and yet endureth the 


custom. And also whan he sneseth or gapeth | 


he maketh to fore his face the signe of the crosse 
and blessith hym. 
custome. Golden Legende, printed by Caxton, 
edit. 1483, fo. xxi, b 

A. L. Cox. 


Church Street, Burgh, Lincs. 


I have never met with the custom of bow- 
ing to a person who sneezes. In my youth 
one often heard a person say ‘‘ God bless 
you ’’ to a child when it sneezed, but I never 
heard it said to an adult. 


It is possible that the bowing to a person | 


And yet endureth this | 


be added that these superstitions do not 
apply to sneezing produced by a cold or by 
taking snuff. 

See T. Sharper Knowson’s ‘ The Origins of 
Popular Superstitions,’ where about four 
pages are devoted to sneezing. 

H. Askew, 

URIAL OF SUICIDES AT CROS§ 

ROADS (clxvii. 122).—Suicides were not 
allowed to be buried in consecrated ground, 
| but their bodies, if buried at ‘‘ the crog. 
| roads,’’ always had the shadow of the Cros 
| resting on them. 
| J. P. Bacon Purtuips. 


| QT. BEES THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
| (clxvi. 315, 427; clxvii. 68, 121).—St. Bee 
| was, I believe, the oldest of all the theologi- 
| cal colleges; their students were nick-named 
| ‘* Hivites,’”? but very few are now living, 
| R.1.P. 


a 





| J. P. Bacon PHrwips. 

| BUNTING FAMILY (clxvi. 172, 212, 303, 
| 358 ; clxvii. 104).—There was a Bunting 
| family of Buntingfield Nook, parish of Ash- 
| over, Derbyshire, who sold Buntingfield in 
| 1819, who moved to Chesterfield. Their pedi- 
| gree is in Yeatman’s ‘ Feudal Derbyshire,’ 
vol. ii., under ‘ Bunting of Chesterfield.’ 

| The marriage of John Bunting of Bunting- 
| field, in 1707, to the sister of Seth Wood, 
| of Swanwreth (Swanwick, Derbyshire) is in 
| Phillimore’s printed Registers, vol. xv., 
| under ‘ Alfreton.’ References to Bunting 
| tombs may be seen in the Journal of the 
| Derbyshire Archaeological, etc., Society, vol. 
| Xix. There is, I think, also something oi 
this family in Woolley’s Derbyshire Collec 
| tions at the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
6667). 





who sneezes in church may be connected with | M. A. H. 
the old superstition, still prevalent in some | The Rev. Charles Best Robinson, in ‘ His- 
English counties, concerning sneezing on Sun- | tory of the Priory and Peculiar of Snaith’ 
day. It was once common in Hertfordshire | (1861) says that Tomlinson Bunting, ‘Esq, 
to say, ‘‘ Sneeze on a Sunday, and the devil | LL.B., was sworn as commissary 10 June, 
will have dominion over you all the week.’’ | 1762, and occurs 3 Aug., 1767. He died 
There are old rhymes about sneezing on each |17 Dec., 1768, aged thirty-two, and was 
day of the week. A Hertfordshire one ran: | buried at Skelton, near York. His widow, 
If you sneeze on Monday you sneeze for | Ann, daughter of the Rev. W. Tomlinson, re 
danger ; : ' married in November, 1773, George Hartley, 
1 2 Se meee 1 a ge gt | of Middleton Lodge, and died 29 Dec., ee 
eZ) esday sneeze r; |p; as 1 
Sneeze on a Thursday, something better ; Nenwick Co No ao Allgoods « 
Abraham Bunting occurs as a tenant in 





Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 
Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweetheart 


to-morrow. Hexham Parish in a list published in 1752, 
A bit of East Anglian folk-lore on the sub- along with Barbara Allgood, Newcastle, 
ject is: ‘‘Sneeze on Monday, and you will | widow, and Lancelot Allgood, Nunwick. 


have a present ere the week is out.’’ It may | H. AsKEw. 
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pelocaTEp BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (clxvii. 62, 83, 
100).—The following information about old 
Lincolnshire newspapers has been sent to me 
by Mr. J. Bean.King, 42, Hewson Road, 
Lincoln, collected by him in that city: 
Stamford Post, a copy known of 1709. 
Lincoln Gazette, 1728. 
Lincoln Journal, No. 1; 4 Aug., 1744. 
Lincoln Gazetteer, 9 July, 1784, to 18 Nov., 


1785. 
Hull and Lincolnshire Chronicle, 1807- 
1810. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


yENS DRESS: ADOPTION OF MOD- 


ERN FASHION (clxvii. 118). — The | publications—(1) ‘Memoir on the Roman 


change in men’s dress was unquestionably in 
France due to the Revolution, as ever 
temporary fashion-print at once will bear 
out; old gentlemen and conservatives, how- 


ever, still kept to knee-breeches, particularly | 


after the Restoration. Trousers, originally 
very baggy, were adopted at the Revolution, 
owing to a confusion in its leaders’ minds 


con- | (2) ‘ Memoir on the old Roman Road, called 





the three brothers originally Askell, taking 
the surnames Askell, Askew, and Askey, 
Perhape Askey was the original name. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


| THE REV. JOHN MAUGHAN (elxvii. 46, 


105, 140).—Mr. T. Cann Hucues’s query 
reminds me that nearly forty years ago my 
esteemed literary correspondent, the late 
Chancellor Ferguson, of Carlisle, who died 
3 Mar., 1900, once wrote to me for a copy 
of the biographical matter of the Rev. John 
Maughan, contained on my Clerical Index 
Cards (references the late Chancellor often 
made use of), which was readily supplied ; 
in return he sent me two of Mr. Maughan’s 


| Station and Runic Cross at Bewcastle,’ and 


| Bygone Cumberland Antiquaries,’ 


between that dress amongst the inhabitants | 


of Asia Minor, particularly Troy, in ancient 
Greek times, and the breeches worn by the 
Gauls under the Roman domination. In the 
one case it appealed to their revived national- 
ism; in the other to their somewhat vague 
classicism, as well. 

A. H. C.-P. 


ONG ‘LA MANDOLINATA ’ (clxvi. 460). 
—The tradition in the 16th Foot about 


the origin of the regimental march ‘ Mando- | 


linata,’ is as follows: It was introduced into 
the regiment about 1875 by the then band- 
master, who heard the tune whilst touring on 
the Continent. This substantiates Mr. J. 
Paine’s assumption. 

J. H. Bussy. 


SKBY FAMILY, LINCOLNSHIRE 
(clxvii. 11, 66).—There seems to have 


the Maiden Way from the Roman Wall into 
Scotland.” When the Chancellor got the in- 
formation, I think he was either writing, or 
contemplating writing, articles on ‘Some 
which, 
alas! never saw publication. 

Maughan was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1830; 
ordained both deacon and priest in 1833, by 
the Bishop of Chester; three years curate of 
Melling by Liverpool (1833-1836), and 
thirty-eight years Rector of Bewcastle, Cum- 
berland (1836-1874); he was for many years 
a member of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Architectural and Archaeological Soci- 
ety, a contributor to its Transactions, of a 
Descriptive Account of the Roman station 
and church at Bewcastle ; to Whellan’s ‘ His- 
tory and Topography of Cumberland and 
Westmorland ’ (1860), and of various articles 
(many unsigned) to the Cumberland and 
Westmorland newspapers; author also of 
several pamphlets generally on local archaeo- 


| logy, architecture and history. 


been an Askey family in or around Tadcaster, | 
Yorkshire, for in the Yorkshire Post and | 


Leeds Intelligencer for the middle of Febru- 
ary, 1877, occurs among the deaths: 


Askey—Feb, 3. [1877—Died] Suddenly at the 


home of his brother, William Askey, Painter, | 
Tadcaster, Susannah Askey, formerly of Leeds. | 


The Christian name Susannah runs in my 
own family, my great-grandmother (Susan- 
nah Ord), grandmother (Susannah Askell), 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


IRCULAR CHURCHYARDS (clxvi. 334, 
374; clxvii. 89).—Churchyards are en- 
closures, and though often, perhaps usually, 
square or rectilinear—quadrangles, garths— 
are also often rounded and encompassed by 
roads, and in the centre of a village or town, 
as at Colyton (Devon) and Ashfield (Herts). 
The rounded form is mechanically often 
more difficult to produce, and so even to-day 
it is usually more costly ; but it very ancient, 


and sister (Susannah Ann Fawcett), all bear- | even more ancient than was thought until 


| 


ing that cognomen. From this there may be 
something in the story of my grandmother of 





recently, since the excavations at Ur have 
shown that the arch, the dome and the apse 
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go back to a period about 4000 B.c. 
We have a few round churches, such as 


Abanethy, Perthshire; 
Round Towers of Ireland. 


and the 


H. W. U. 


ANE AUSTEN 
RICHARD (clxvi. 153, 196, 211).—An 
old rhyme may have influenced her dislike ci 
it. It was common seventy years ago, among 
boys, to tease those having the name. It 
was: 
Dicky, Dicky, Richard, 
Ran round the orchard, 
Fell into a cowclap 
And thought it was a custard. 


AMUEL DOWNS OF BOOTHBY, Co. 
LINCOLN (clxvii. 118).—J. W. F. may 
not be aware that a family named Downes, 
which I take it is the same name as Downs, 
was once living at Evenwood, Co. Durham. 
Their arms are given as, Sable a buck lodged 
argent, attired or, a cinquefoil of the last 
for difference. A pedigree of the family is 
in the late Brig.Gen. Sir H. Conyers 
Surtees’s ‘ History of the Parish of Even- 
wood.’ Although the name Samuel does not 
appear in the pedigree of Richard Downes, 
living in 1511, it is quite probable he may 
belong to the family, as Evenwood is not very 

far distant from Gainford. 

H. ASKEw. 


ANIEL DEFOER’S DESCENDANTS 
(clxvi. 350; clxvii. 122).—The Rev. Defoo 
Baker mentioned by V. is likely to have been 
a descendant of Daniel Defoe’s daughter, 
Sophia, who married Henry Baker, the 
naturalist and the founder of the Bakerian 
lectureship. She left a considerable amount 
of correspondence, now in the possession of 
her descendants. 

Defoe had seven children, three at least of 
whom were daughters. In April, 1877, there 
were living three maiden ladies, directly des- 
cended from him and bearing his name, to 
whom was granted a Crown pension of £75 
a year each. 

H. Askew. 

OURCES DESIRED (clxiii. 352). — (f), S. 

will find “O vis superba formae!” in the 
poems of Joannes Secundus. It is the last 
line of no. 8 of his ‘ Basia.’ There has been 
of late a renewed interest in Secundus’s work. 
In 1930 Professor F. A. Wright published 
‘The Love Poems of Joannes Secundus’ with 
an English verse translation, and in the fol- 
lowing year Professor Dougall Crane of Wis- 
consin brought out his Miinchen doctoral dis- 


AND THE NAME)! 


| sertation on ‘ Johannes Secundus, 
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the Temple; a Pictish round tower as at | Mr. Wright translates the line by “ O tyrang 


famous 





of loveliness!” 
Epwarp Bensty, 


UTHORS WANTED (clxvii. 119).—1. 

mond de Goncourt, in the preface to ‘lk 
Faustine,’ said that the story was “ bati sy 
des documents humains,” and, in a footno 
claimed to be the inventor of the term: “Cett 
expression, trés blaguée dans le moma 
[c. 1881], }’en réclame la paternité.” 


Davin Satmoy, 
Narberth. 


5. ‘The Story of the Three Bears,’ is, % 
suggested, by Southey. It appears in chapte 
exxix of ‘ The Doctor,’ where it is given as om 
of the stories with which William Dove use 
to delight his nephew, the future Dr. Dani¢ 
Dove. As Southey says it should “be told 
with dramatic spirit, in the manner that ou 
way of printing it may sufficiently indicate,” 
The remarks of “the Great Huge Bear” an 
in Great Primer Gothic, those of “ the Middk 
Bear ” in ‘Pica, and those of “the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear” in Minion Italic. 


Epwarp Bens.y. 


5. In reply to this enquiry, the an 
note is taken from ‘ English Fairy Tales,’ col. 
lected by Joseph Jacobs, Editor of Folk-Lore 
(London, David Nutt, 1890 
“XVIII. The Three Bears. 
Sourse. Verbatim et literatim from Southey, 
‘The Doctor,’ etc., quarto edition, p. 327. 
Parallels. None, as the story was invented 
by Southey. There is an Italian translation, 
I tre Orsi, Turin, 1868, and it would be curious 
to see if the tale ever acclimatises itself in 
Italy. 
Remarks. ‘The Three Bears’ is the only 
example I know of where a tale that can be 
definitely traced to a specific author has be 
come a folk-tale. Not alone is this so, but 
the folk has developed the tale in a curious 
and instructive way, by substituting a pretty 
little girl with golden locks for the naughty 
old woman. In Southey’s version there is 
nothing of Little Silverhair as the heroine: 
she seems to have been introduced in a metri- 
cal version by G. N., much _ be-praised by 
Southey. Silverhair seems to have become 4 
favourite, and in Mrs. Valentine’s version of 
‘The Three Bears,’ in ‘The Old, Old Fairy 
Tales’ the visit to the bear-house is only the 
preliminary to a long succession of adventures 
of the pretty little girl, of which there is n0 
trace in the original (and this in ‘The Old, 
Old Fairy Tales’—Oh! Mrs. Valentine). I 
have, though somewhat reluctantly, cast back 
to the original form. After all, as Prof. Dow- 
den remarks, Southey’s memory is kept alive 
more by ‘The Three Bears’ than anything 
else, and the text of such a nursery classic 
should be retained in all its purity.” 


Wo. Serr WEEKS. 
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whe Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and the Problems of its Transmission. By 
J. Dover Wilson. (Cambridge University 
Press. ‘Two volumes. 15s. net). 


que pages before us are Prolegomena to the 
edition of ‘Hamlet’ presently to be 
brought out in ‘‘ The New Shakespeare.’’ 
This is itself to be followed by a third book 
in Which attempt will be made to solve some 
of the familiar and much discussed difficul- 
ties of the play. The text which Dr. Dover 
Wilson is to offer us is the true centre of 
interest in the whole scheme. He has already 
produced at the Cranach Press an edition de 
luce based on the Second Quarto; and two. 
years ago, in his Sandars lectures, put for- 
ward the results of his further study of it. 
The Second Quarto is, so to say, the hero cf 
the present work—which is in part an ampli- 
fication of the lectures. 

As we all know, the basis of modern texts 
of ‘Hamlet’ is that of the First Folio. On 
what grounds should this now be superseded 
by that of the Second Quarto? To answer 
the question satisfactorily one must first ex- 
amine the Folio text and determine so far 
as that can be done, its origin and nature. 
To this Dr. Dover Wilson first addresses him- 
self. The examination is conducted with all 
his wonted imaginative acuteness, closeness of 
observation, and ingenuity in inference. The 
cuts in the Folio reveal to him a stage 
adapter, competent and careful, no very subtle 
follower of Shakespeare’s less obvious inten- 
tions, but a neat hand at joining up lines. 
The stage-directions, differing from those ot 
the Second Quarto, and the redistribution of 
speeches carry him two steps further on: 
they show first that the Folio text represents 
the text as expressly adapted for the theatre, 
and secondly, that it was set up from a manu- 
script quite independent of the Second 
Quarto. May it be presumed from the Globe 
prompt-book? Not quite: a most elaborate 
comparison between Q2 and FI brings tv 
light, so our author works it out, two separ- 
ate scribes concerned with production of the 
copy; first, that maker of the acting-version 
in the prompt-book, and secondly, a tran- 
scriber, a negligent, or perhaps overworked, 
Person, a mere theatrical scrivener, who was 
directly employed to make a copy of the play 
(since the prompt-book could not be parted 
with) for the benefit of Heminge and Condell. 
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text we have virtually the actors’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
the prompt-book text, settled by a practical 

stage authority working on the manuscript 

handed in by Shakespeare. 

What have we, then, in the Second Quarto? 

No less a thing, Dr. Wilson argues, than a 

texi set up direct from the original manu- 

script of Shakespeare. The manuscript, 

after the prompter had done with it, would 

count as no more than ‘“‘ fowle papers,” 

would be handed over without hesitation to 
anyone who wanted it. Where the Quarto 
is obscure to us, it is so partly from Shakes- 
peare’s method of writing, which did not 
everywhere straighten out what Dr. Dover 
Wilson calls tangles, but chiefly from the in- 
competence and perhaps the hurry of the 
compositor who set it up. Evidently this 
man found a good deal of his copy difficult 
to read, and it is an interesting and not im- 
probable suggestion that for the first part of 
the play he helped himself out by referring 
to the Bad Quarto. Here we come across 
the question of Shakespeare’s handwriting, 
and whether or no we may be allowed to 
reckon the famous pages in ‘ Sir Thomas 
Moore’ as his. Dr. Dover Wilson frankly 
accepts them, and reasons from them; a 
position which, for those who do not agree 
with him, may to some extent weaken his 
argument. His best plea for the Quarto’s 
standing is, to our thinking, derived from 
the punctuation. Certainly to read Ham- 
let’s First Soliloquy with the pointing of 
the Quarto, and then compare it with that 
of the Folio, is to gain the sense of a dig- 
nity, restraint, delicacy even, pervading its 
passion, which is lost in the ordinary text. 
In the very first line here, if Dr. Dover Wil- 
son’s text comes to be received, we are tc 
make deep-going change in one familiar 
word, and read “ sullied flesh ’’ for ‘‘ solid 
flesh.’’ The Second Quarto has “‘sallied,”’ 
which must be the compositor’s rendering of 
an ill-written vowel ; the Bad Quarto—pirated 
from performances of the play—reads 
‘‘ griev’d and sallied,’’ which is certainly 
easier to reconcile with ‘‘ sullied ” than with 
*‘solid.”” Dr. Dover Wilson might, we 
think, have stressed even more than he does 
the implicit imagery in the passage of snow 
begrimed and the more than slight ridicu- 
lousness of wishing that ‘‘ solid’’ flesh might 
dissolve itself ‘‘ into a dew.’’ It is tempting 


to pick out some other like emendations—but 
such details will be better discussed when we 
have the new text as a whole before us. 











The outcome of all which is that in the Folio 





It will be noticed that Dr. Dover Wilson, 
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in his theory of the production of the play, | puts at the end of one section a prayer | 


makes Shakespeare rather strangely detach 
himself from it after it had once been handed 
in. His view is that, in fact, there occurred 
at this time some crisis in Shakespeare’s re- 
lations with the company at the Globe. 
Nevertheless, in a highly speculative but en- 
grossing chapter, he shows grounds for think- 
ing that the prompt-book was not left en- 
tirely without touches from the author’s 
hand, wherefore, whatever enthusiasm we 
may come to feel for the Second Quarto, it 
will not do to neglect the Folio altogether. 
We enjoyed much Dr. Dover Wilson’s dis- 
cussion of disputed points with those authori- 
ties on Shakespeare from whom he differs ; but 
he holds one’s attention so well, even to dry 
matters, that he has little need of disputa- 
tion to make his chapters readable. A word 
must be said of the useful Appendixes, especi- 
ally of the last, E, which is a Table of vari- 
ants in the Dialogue of ‘ Hamlet’ in Q2 and 
F1, to which are added the readings of the 
Globe Shakespeare and the Bad Quarto. 


Mrs. Piozzi and Isaac Watts. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by James P. R. 
Lyell. (London: Grafton). 


HIS pleasant little book is a small but 

welcome addition to our knowledge first 
of Mrs. Piozzi and then, in a quite small 
measure, of Dr. Johnson. Mr. Lyell has had 
the good fortune to pick up in an old book- 
shop a copy of the first edition of the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Essays’ of Isaac Watts which once 
belonged to Mrs. Piozzi and carries many 
annotations in her clear, well-formed hand. 
We do not quite agree with Mr. Lyell in 
thinking it a work that might be supposed 
little likely to receive the attention and de- 
tailed criticism of that lady. Everyone in 
her day who was a reader at all read some 
books of this sort, and it is easy enough both 
in the ‘ Anecdotes of the Late Samuel John- 
son,’ and in the portrait we get of her in 
Fanny Burney to see that she was one of 
those quasi-literary characters who would 
have accounted themselves incomplete and 
behind the fashion without the tincture of 
philosophy imparted by precisely such books 
as this of Isaac Watts. Her enthusiasm 
(‘‘Oh how admirable—Oh how very beautiful 
is all this quite to the end ’’) will seem tc 
the modern reader very easily aroused: but 
her criticisms are often full of simple com- 
mon sense, and sometimes even acute. Watts 








light—and she is reminded of ‘“ Aj 
Prayer in the Iliad,’’ and tumbles this tf 
into absurdity: ‘‘ Scarce inferior to H 

in poetical Expression.’’ To a passage 

ing for the continued consciousness of 
soul, even in sleep (‘‘ This is finely urged 
and sweetly express’d too’’) she appen 
mention of Johnson: ‘‘I think this was like 
wise Doctor Johnson’s opinion—I think g 
She has caustic comment on Watts’s notion 
that the soul after death lives ‘‘ more | 
tirely in the reflection of its own operations,” 
and a little further on gives a good illustr 
tion from a story told by Johnson suppor 
ing the theory that spirit can move matte 
This is the only story of Johnson; but § 
get Hogarth’s remark to her about the huma 
eye never increasing in size after birth, am 
an odd reason for belief in God brought for 
ward by a Scotch student of anatomy, who 
was sure that God alone could have put 
gether all that is required to make a man 
within so small a frame—‘‘ I should have had 
him as big as the Mountain Ben Lomond 4 
least.’ The reader will find yet other enter 
taining bits. The whole of the annotations 
are given; and besides, plenty of footnotes, 
four facsimiles from the volume, and @ 
chronological list of Mrs. Piozzi’s published 
works. The Introduction gives a_ bri 
account of her life, and also of Isaac Watts. 
The first edition of the ‘ Philosophical 
Essays’ is a rare book; there is no copy of 
it either in the British Museum, the 
leian, the Cambridge University Library, or 
the National Library of Scotland. 
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